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From “The Edinburgh Review.” 
Chinchona Cultivation in India. 


To transplant a vegetable or a tree from the soil 
where it is indigenous to some other. region fitted 
to receive it, is to extend the realm of Nature her- 
self, and to produce by a very simple process, in- 
caleulable results on the economy of the world. 
Agriculture, trade, fortune, food, population, 
health, may all be powerfully affected by the trans- 
fer of a little packet of seeds, or by those modern 
contrivances known as ‘ Ward’s cases,” which 
have so much facilitated the interchange of the 
vegetable productions of the globe. It is almost 
incredible how many of the commonest and most 
essential elements of daily life and daily food are 
due to the acclimatisation of plants in countries 
where they were once unknown ; and how large a 
share human industry and enterprise have had in 
replenishing our forests, our gardens, and our hot- 
houses with “ grass, the herb yielding seed, and 
the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, 
after its kind.” It is hardly too much to say that 
successive zeras in the history of our species might 
be traced by the wider diffusion of those plants 
which are most serviceable to the wants of man. 
And however little we may desire the intervention 
of governments in regulating the ordinary and 
natural course of trade, there can be no doubt that 
the introduction of new and useful plants to be 


bark of certain species of Chinchona were known 
long before this period to the people of the dis- 
tricts in which they grew is, indeed, highly pro- 
bable, whatever countenance may be given to a 
contrary opinion by the absence of this “ sovereign 
remedy in the wallets of itinerant native doctors, 
who have plied their trade from father to son since 
the time of the Incas.”” ‘It seems probable,” 
says C. R. Markham, “ that the Indians were aware 
of the virtues of Peruvian bark in the neighbour- 
hood of Loxa, 230 miles south of Quito, where 
its use was first made known to Europeans; and 


=|the Indian name for the tree, Quina-quina, ‘bark 


of bark,’ indicates that it was believed to possess 
special medicinal properties.” To what extent 
this knowledge may have prevailed it is impossi- 
ble to say, and the discussion would be unprofit- 
able; but the important fact of its introduction 
into Europe, its gradual appreciation by the phy- 
sicians of that portion of the globe, and its conse- 
quent distribution over the whole civilized world, 
proving, as it has done, one of the greatest boons 
ever bestowed upon man, deserves a more particu- 
lar notice. 

The name of Ana, Countess of Chinchon, is 
immortalised by its having been applied by the 
great author of systematic botany to this priceless 
genus of plants. This lady, the wife of the Count 
of Chinchon, the Viceroy of Peru, was in 1638 
attacked with fever at Lima. ‘ The corregidor of 
Loxa, Don Juan Lopez de Canizares, sent a parcel 
of powdered quinquina bark to her physician, 
Juan de Veg. :ssuring him that it was a sovereign 
and never-fuiling remedy for ‘tertiana.’ It was 
administered to the countess and effected a com- 
plete cure.” Returning to Spain with her hus- 
band, in 1640, and briizing with her a quantity 
of the healing bark, she was thus the first person 
to introduce this invaluable medicine into Europe. 
In memory of this great service Linneeus named 
the genus which yielded the remedy Cinchona ; 
omitting the A from the first syllable, which, how- 


employed in the industrial arts, for purposes of|ever, is now by common consent restored. 


food, or for medicinal objects, is a most laudable 
use of the money and power of States. Without 
some such intervention it would have been totally 
impossible for C. R. Markham to accomplish the 
arduous task which he has described in the volume 
we have placed at the head of this paper; and as- 
suredly the zeal, courage, and skill displayed by 
this gentleman in transplanting the Chinchona 
tree from the Peruvian Andes to the Highlands 
of India, entitle him to a distinguished place 
among the benefactors of mankind. The success 


The districts where the trees grew which yielded 
the bark were for a long time comparatively little 
known to European geographers, and still less 
were botanists acquainted with the various species 
of Chinchona from which the new drug was pro- 
cured. It was, however, a matter of urgent in- 
terest that a more accurate knowledge should be 
obtained of all the circumstances conneéted with 
a material of such growing importance. The at- 
tention of men of science no less than of commer- 
cial men was directed to these objects, and the 


of the experiment is now happily beyond question, | botanists attached to various expeditions were 
and we owe to this enterprise the certainty that|charged with the duty of ascertaining the locali- 
the supply of one of the most important remedies|ties, characters, and properties of the different 
known to medicine is now placed under the pro-| varieties of the now famous “ Peruvian bark.’ 
tection of scientific culture and commercial in-|The French expedition of 1735, the primary ob- 
terests, within the dependencies of the British|ject of which was, however, rather geodetic than 


crown. 


It is now more than two centuries since the in- 
valuable febrifuge properties of a genus of plants! 


either botanical or commercial, possesses a double 
interest, inasmuch as to it we owe the first descrip- 
tion of the “quinquina” tree, and that the first 


|unfortunately washed overboard, after he had pre- 


served them for eight months. 7 * * 
It is unnecessary to follow the gradual steps by 
which the prejudices, which for some time inter- 
fered with the general adoption of the medicine, 
were overcome, and its great importance ultimately 
recognised. The interest which it has ever since 
excited, and the value universally attached to it, 
cannot be more strikingly shown than by the 
number of distinct treatises of which these pro- 
ducts have formed the subject. 
* * * * * * 
Modern chemistry, by the discovery of the vege- 
table alkaloids in which the virtues of many of the 
most important medicinal plants are found to re- 
side, has rendered the administration of such 
remedies at once more certain and more easy ; and 
in the case of the present article of the Materia 
Medica, every other means of its administration 
has almost entirely given place to this modifica- 
tion of its essential remedial elements. It is now 
ascertained that no fewer than four distinct alka- 
loids, having more or less similar qualities, exist 
in different proportions in the species of Chin- 
chona. “The final discovery of quinine is due to 
the French chemists Pelletier and Gaventon, in 
1820. They considered that a vegetable alkaloid, 
analogous to morphine and strychnine, existed in 
quinquina bark ; and they afterwards discovered 
that the febrifugal principle was seated in two 
alkaloids, separate or together, in the different 
kinds of bark, called quinine and chinchonine, 
with the same virtues, which, however, were more 
powerful in quinine.” = * * 
The obvious importance of keeping up the sup- 
ply of so precious a material appears to have been 
long lost sight of, and the most reckless extrava- 
gance, and an utter disregard of future require- 
ments, characterised the conduct of the bark col- 
lectors. The government of Spain made but few 
and unsatisfactory efforts to supply by cultivation 
the waste which was daily increasing, and the total 
destruction of the trees appeared imminent. The 
testimony of Dr. Weddell shows that in many 
cases it was the custom to bark the trees while 
they were standing, which, of course, ensured their 
death ; or if they were felled, the collectors took 
the bark from that side of the tree only which was 
uppermost, to save themselves the trouble of turn- 
ing over the trunk. No extent of country on 
which the trees grew could suffice to counterbal- 
ance such wanton improvidence as this, and yet 
the Spanish government, and subsequently the 
revolutionary governments, appear to have been 
equally careless of the future. — ; ; 
The attempt of Condamine, in connection with 
the French expedition of 1739, and subsequent 
explorations by whomsoever undertaken, had for 
their object rather to acquire a knowledge of the 
different species of Chinchona and their relative 
value, and to ascertain their geographical distri- 
bution, than to procure their transportation to 
other places of growth. The mission of Dr. Wed- 


indigenous to immense mountainous tracts of the|attempt to transport plants of it to Europe was/dell, under the orders of the French ty . 
made by De la Condaminé, who was a member of|commenced during the reign of Louis-Philippe, 


South American continent, yet strictly limited to 
ene districts, were first made known to the 
Physicians of Europe. That the virtues of the, 


the expedition. In this attempt he failed, as the 
box of young plants which he had secured was 





was by far the most important expedition under- 
taken before that of C. R. Markham. Dr. Wed- 





dell, whose scientific knowledge perfectly qualified 
him for the task, made two voyages to South 
America with the primary object of ubtaining iv- 
formation respecting the Chinchona trees, and he 
thoroughly investigated tle districts in which they 
grew, both in Svuthern Pera and Bolivia. His 
great work before alluded to contains the results 
of these investigations, and, together with his sub- 
sequent account of his travels, affords a vast 
amount of information both scientific and practical. 
He also brought seeds of one of the most important 
species, C’. Calisuya, to Paris, from which plants 
were raised in the Jardin des Plantes, in 1848. 

~ - * * * * 

Without dwelling upon the difficulties and com- 
parative failure of the Dutch proceedings, it is 
more interesting now to trace our owa more suc- 
cessful career in this important undertaking. The 
credit of the first suggestion of the transplantation 
of Ch‘nchona trees into our own dependencies is 
due to Dr. Royle, whose acute and sagacious mind 
had thoroughly appreciated the importance of such 
a@ measure, and whose residence in India had con- 
vinced him of its practicability. In 1839, Dr. 
Royle, in his “Illustrations of Himalayan Botany,” 
recommended the introduction of Chinchona plants 
into India, pointing out the Neilgherry and Silhet 
Hills, as suitable sites for the experiment. One 
urgent appeal after another was made to the 
government, without, however, receiving the at- 
tention which the subject deserved, or producing 
any practical results. 

* 


* * * 


(To be concluded.) 


The Value of a Soul.—Our fault is, that we 
swell the importance of concerns, mereiy tempo- 
ral, to an unmeasured size, and diminish those of 
eternity in the same proportion. The light which 


x * 


the gospel opens on the mind, claims the right of 


holding an entire and absvlute control over hu- 
man affairs. How often do we hear it asserted, 
that the salvation of one immortal soul, is an ob- 
‘ject of far greater importance, than all the tempo- 
ral concerns of all the kingdoms in the world, dur- 
ing all the ages of time. Nor did I ever hear 
this assertion condemned as false or extravagant. 
It is a matter of mathematical certainty, that one 
soul shall enjoy a greater quantity, if I may so 
speak, of happiness, or endure a greater portion 
of misery, than the amount of happiness or misery 
yet experieneed by the whole human race. Any 
certain degree of happiness or misery continued, 
and made absolutely eternal, will at length sur- 
pass, in quantity and importance, any given 
amount of happiness or misery. ‘T'o show how 
this may be ascertained, let it be supposed that 
there have lived already one million of millions of 
human beings; which is probably ten times more 
than the real number. Let us suppose that they 
lived on an average, thirty years apiece, which is 
far too large a calculation. The consequence will 
be, that one man who shall be happy or miserable 
thirty millions of millions of years, will have en- 
jove or suffered more than all the human race 
ave yet enjoyed or suffered. 

Indeed, sir, since I am on this speculation, and 
am sensible that I address a mind that is no stran- 
ger to the powers and connections of calculation, 
suffer me to suppose, that the number of years can 
be computed, and we can easily perceive that one 
immortal soul should overpass that period, and 
even double it a thousand and a thousand times, 
and still have an eternity before him. 

How important, then, is the destiny of one soul, 
and how doall concerns which are merely temporal, | 
diminish before it; let not these speculatiuns be| 
waived under the charge of metaphysical. 
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es ; | 
lie in the great lines of truth, and present before 
us a glimpse of vur prospects.— Letters addressed | 


shot. We remained at the southern mines, at 
‘Buckskin Joe,” a couple of days, and ascended 


to Caleb Strong, late Governor of Massachusetts, |the range to the snow, and had the rare pleasure 
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An Interesting Letter from an Ioteresting Region 


The gentleman to whom this letter was ad- 
dressed has allowed it to be published, at the 
solicitation of several friends. , 

Denver, July 30, 1863. 

Dear , I have just returned from a trip to 
Pike’s Peak and the South Park. Two weeks 
since I took the Santa Fe coach, and had a pleasant 
ride to Colorado city, at the foot of the peak, 80 
miles from here. They drove a team of mustangs, 
wild, fiery animals, on a dead run all the time. 
There are many objects of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood of the peak. I remained there two days, 
visiting the Soda Springs and the ‘‘ Garden of the 
Gods.” : 

The Soda Springs are a great curiosity. The 
water gushes out of the solid rock, builing up ten 
or twelve inches. The soda water is equal to the 
best manufactured article, and with a little syrup 
and tartaric acid, makes a refreshing drink. It is 
strongly impregnated with carbonic acid gas. A 
bottle of it, corked and slightly shook, will pop 
the cork with some force. There are three soda 
springs, of different degrees of strength, and two 
sdlphur springs. The largest is about four feet 
in diameter, and four feet deep. I bathed in it, 
although it was icy cold. The water from the 
sulphur spring is similar to Bedford water. 

‘The “Garden of the Gods” is a wild, magnifi- 
cent spot—a level park of ten acres, surrounded 
by perpendicular walls of red rock, three and four 


of gathering snow in July with one hand, and 
flowers with the other. Flowers of the most beau. 


\tiful description grow close to the edge of the 


snow. 

From the top of the range a magnificent view 
was had of the Park, with its lakes and silver 
streams. I afterwards went up to the Excelsior 
lode, inacar. There is a double track, eight hun. 
dred and fifty feet long, at an angle of fifty degrees; 
the loaded car drawing up the empty one. It ig 
rather exciting flying up the side of the mountain, 
After climbing up a narrow gorge from the termi. 
vation of the road, two hundred and fifty feet, I 
came to the lode, and descended the shaft, one 
hundred and fifty feet below the surface. At the 
bottom they struck a natural cave one hundred 
feet long. After spending some time there, [ 
came down the mountain, glad to get once more 
on ground less calculated to make the head swim, 
The ore yields about one hundred dollars per cord; 
it will not pay to mill, and is worked in arrastres 
—a horizontal water-wheel draggiag a boulder 
around in the centre, which crushes the ore and 
amalgamates it. 

We had some rare sport, rolling rocks from the 
mountain top. Starting ove weighing several tons, 
it would fly down the mountain bounding from 
rock to rock, fifty or a hundred feet at a leap, and 
on reaching the timber line it would go on plung- 
ing and crashing the pines for a couple of miles. 

Leaving Buckskin Joe, which is but a few mi- 
ner’s cabins, we went about 25 miles down the 
Park to the south branch of the South Platte, 
where it emerges from the range; and in half a 


hundred feet high. The rocks are a species of day caught thirty pounds of splendid trout. ‘his 
sandstone, and, from the action of time and/|fishing would just suit uncle A. or Dr. L.; use the 
weather, have taken the most fantastic shapes. | artificial fly, and pull out the fish with as m ch 
They remind you of the ruins of some gigantic rapidity as you care about. We had plenty of 
cathedral. There is a cave in one of them, which] small game ; I shot ducks and jack rabbits with a 
[ entered, crawling through a hole two feet high, pistol. We got but little venison, as the deer 
for about six feet. The cave is fifty feet high sill aiaie extremely shy. We did not See a single 
about seventy long. I built a large fire in it, and person all the way from Colorado, over a hundred 
saw the whole dimensions. iniles. 

I next started across the mountains for South Having spent as much time asI could well spere, 
Park. The first three miles from Colorado to the|we started for Colorado, reaching there Saturday 
springs is a most beautiful drive—a level gravel night. I never enjoyed a trip more in my life, 
road winding through the clumps of willow and| not only for pleasure, but for information of the 
pines, covered with wild clematis, now in full country. In eight days I gained over six pounds 
bloom. After passing the springs, we ascended the} in weight, slept on the ground rolled up in a buf- 
mountains, and for ten miles passed over the rough-|falo robe every night, and rode over 200 wiles on 
est road imaginable, winding around and crossing|a hard wooden saddle. 
over peaks and ranges, dragging the wagon over| I have also made a trip to Central City, 45 miles 
rocks washed out two feet high. At night we/from here. You strike the mountains within 15 
encamped on the Fontaine gui Bouille, one of the| miles from Denver, and the rest of the way is up 
headwaters of the Arkansas. The road was better| mountain roads, which are kept in good order, 
afterwards, although continually ascending, and | though Sometimes pretty steep. The city is in 
we made twenty-five or thirty wiles a day. The/ the centre of the mining district. It is built on 
mountain scenery is not to be imagined from any|the side of a mountain, and is composed of one 


comparison with the mountains of Pennsylvania. 
From Colorado city to the South Park is about 70 
miles. We saw considerable game—elk, antelope 
and deer, but did not stop to hunt. 

The first view of the park is truly magnificent. 
An expanse of twenty-five to thirty miles across 
the southern part lay before us, while to the north 
the eye rested on the mountains a hundred miles 
away. The ground is perfectly level—here and 
there a slight elevation or roll; on the west and 
south the snowy range; on the east the range we 
had but just crossed. In fine, a large park of high 
table land, walled in by mountains. 

We crossed this park to the snowy renge, in one 


day. I rode a Navajo pony, tough, wiry, and fleet, 
I chased ao antelope fur an hour and} 
They} held my own, but could not get close enough for a|tail lodes, the richest yet discovered. All the 


as a deer. 


narrow winding street ; the houses on one side dug 
into the mountain, and on the other propped on 
poles. The richest gulches concentrate here. They 
have all been worked out, but it is paying to work 
them over again. The mines are situated all over 
the mountains as far as the eye can see, and noth- 
ing is heard but the continuous thump of the 
quartz wills. 

I visited all the largest establishments and sa¥ 
the whole process. The largest mill contains 
thirty-two stamps. It is owned by Colonel Casey, 
who came here in 1859, and went to mining with 
his pick and shovel, struck large lodes, and is now 
a rich man. Lee, Judd & Lee, of the Black Hawk 
Company, are very successful. They own three 
wills, and are working the old Gregory and Bub- 
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millmen are keeping the “ tailings,” as they con-|or fine that the Bretonnes have taken up this trade | four shillings ;. but that is an ideal rate of which 

‘) more gold than was originally extracted. —they have no more of it than their neighbours. /the neighbouring country would talk with bitter 
mall the stores at Central City. were open on|Wet weather and buckwheat bread, which arejenvy for subsequent months. oe 
Sunday, and doing a larger business than through |two specialties of Brittany, cannot be supposed) ‘“‘ As soon as the treaty is concluded it is exe- 
the week; the theatre also was open in the even-|to contribute to the production of hair. In- cuted. The purchaser brings out a formidable 
ing. The nights were quite cool; we had fires,/deed, the male Bretons are not a very large-|pair of shears, gathers up his victim’s falling locks, 
snd slept under blankets. The scenery is magni-|bearded race. It is not from their geographical and prepares to give a first slice a quarter of an 
fcent beyond description. On top of one of the|position, or because their names end in ec, that inch from her crown. But the patient will not 
mouotains above Central is a beautiful little lake|the women of Brittany have become the great|have that at all; she bounds from her chair in 
sbout half a mile long. I ascended to it, and was| purveyors of the raw material of wigs, but solely boiling indignation, and insists that at least an 
repaid with a view of the snowy range on one side, | because they have adopted the thing as a habit, |inch shall be left all over. Y 
and far in the distance on the other, beyond twenty- and that they are, with few exceptions, the only} “ Another long dispute takes place, and is 
five miles of mountain peaks, stretched the blue} temale inhabitants of France who will consent to|usually followed up by halfa dozen more during 
expanse of prairie. the sacrifice of their locks. The sacrifice is, how-| the progress of the cutting. When it is finished, 

The only land cultivated in this territory is along|ever, less real with them than it would be any jhe hawker rolls up his purchase, and stuffs it into 
the streams, about half a mile on each side, and| where else, in consequence of the shape of their \a sack in company with previous similar — 
as far as it can be irrigated. The currents are|caps, which entirely hide the head, and would |tions; while the shorn female ties up her skull, 
exceedingly rapid, and the water can be taken|show no hair if it existed. pockets the eee she has received, and 
directly out into a ditch and conducted around the| ‘‘ But while all the Breton caps possess this|trudges back to her vi 





lage, calculating how long 
base of the bluffs, which are from half a mile to a|distinctive peculiarity, they assume in detail a|her hair will take to grow again, so that she may 
mile on either side, thereby watering the whole thousand forms ; nearly every village has the spe- |arrive at another bargain for it. at 

bottom. The soil is unusually productive. — F.|cial variation, which, though too delicate to strike} “ From fifteen to forty years of age the hair is 
has a beautiful plantation on Clear creek, about|a stranger's unpractised eye, is still sufficient to|saleable about seven times ; but the price dimin- 
four miles from Denver, which I visited. He hasjenable the natives to distinguish the locality it|ishes on each occasion, because of tho greater 
in fine cultivation a hundred acres of corn, a large|hails from. It may be that the shorn females con- | coarseness of the product. Now, as the total fe- 
quantity of spring wheat, barley, &c., besides ajsole themselves for the privation of their legiti- male population ot the three hair-growing depart- 
large truck pateh. They pay their hands from /mate head covering by this prodigious diversity | ments stands at eight hundred and ninety-three 
fifty to one hundred dollars 2 month, making use|of starched coiffures. thousand, of whom at least one-half are above fif- 
of the best farming implements. It requires a ‘The trade in hair is carried on by the country |teen, It follows that, if three quarters of them 
large outlay of capital, but a large profit is realized. | hawkers, who go about from cottage to cottage, | pursue the trade, some two hundred and fifty 
—North American and U.S. Gazette. inquiring for crowns to shave. But the Breton-|thousand heads coutribute, in that district alone, 
(nes are suspicious, and generally prefer to take to the supply of wigs and fauses-queues to the 








Set 
An Admonition against departures from our|their merchandize tothe towns. Those who have richer classes. 
Christian Testimonies.—Being of a lively, anl-} hairy goods to sell come into the market, and sta- “The thing is such a habit in Brittany, and is 


mated disposition, Anna Maria Boyce had, cou-|tion’ themselves in a corner which is especially 'regarded as so natural, (though there are symp- 
trary to the advice of her parents, suffered her|reserved for the class of transactions they have in | toms that it is diminishing,) that if a young girl 
mind to be drawn aside from the simplicity of| view, just as other particular spots are respectively |wants a pair of sabots, her mother will simply 
Trath as professed by Friends: and although-in|appropriated to dealings in butter, hay, and bal-jeand her to market to exchange her hair against 
other respects she had been in a good degree care-jlocks. Some chairs from the neighbouring wine|them. The women who have contracted the habit 
ful to perform her filial and social duties, yet her|shop are placed there, and on them sit the candi-|of dealing regularly, as long as they can get a 
indulging in some of the prevailing fashions of|dates for shearing, waiting for a buyer. Some of jerop, cannot bear to have their hair long after- 
the day, was a source vf much painful conflict to/the more important hawkers are polite enough to; wards ; so when it turns grey, and is no longer 
her when laid upon a sick bed. But being brought, | provide their lady customers with a tarpaulin shed |saleable, they hack it down themselves, and keep 
through the nianifestations of the light of Christ|—but this attention is very rare. : it in such a bristly state, that when they take off 
in her conscience, to perceive their vanity and sin-| “ When the trafficking parties get face to face, itheir coiffes it jumps up into a thorny aureole, 
fulness, and to feel that godly sorrow which |they haggle for hours over the price to be paid jlike a fire-work in explosion. There is a grizzly 
worketh repentance, she was favored to experience |for the offered crop. The woman takes off herjold peasant woman near St. Brienc, who has 
the remission of her sins, and to place her whole|abundant cap and the tight coiffure of white calico |smouldered into rheumatism and neuralgia, and 
confidence in her dear Redeemer. Thus she ob-|which is bound round her head, unties her knot,|who always exclaims indignantly at her hair as 
tained a well grounded hope that a mansion was|lets fall her hair, and then expatiates—always in lthe cause of them ; when a twinge comes on, she 
prepared for her in his heavenly kingdom; and/a tone of indignant reproach—on the merits of/tells her grandchild to cut off a little square there, 
during her long and protracted illness, was pre-|the hair which nature has given her. The hawker, |just there; that is where the pain is; it will go 
served in much sweetness and composure, evincing|of course, depreciates its qualities. ‘You call/away with the hair.” 
great patience and resignation, although her suf-|that hair,’ he says; ‘why it isn’t longer than a 
ferings at times were very severe. duck’s feathers ; it is almost as fine as barley-straw,| The Horrors and Fiendishness of War.—No 
The conflict and distress of mind which she|and it grows as thick as apple-trees in an orchard. jpesel can draw in its true colours the portrait of 
experienced for her departures from those chris-|I should be ruined if I were to buy such stuff.’|war. It is all extreme, all horrible, all devilish. 
tian testimonics, furnish an admonition to otHers|The woman shrieks back, ‘Now, you know my |It is a sight sufficiently odious and repulsive, to 
to be more faithful in supporting them, that they|hair is much better than that of Yolande Kero-|see two men quarrel and fight, even without any 
may not, on a dying-bed, in addition to the pains|kekodec, which you bought on St. John’s day, jreal intention of killing; but when a great many 
of the body, have the bitter reflection of having|two years ago, and for which you paid two cotton |thousands on each side, and the late armies in 
been unwilling to take up the cross and follow! handkerchiefs, ten yards of black binding, and a|Kurope have consisted often of some hundreds of 
their blessed Saviour in the way of his leading.—| packet of pins—and I won’t take less.’ The haw-|thousands, meet for the known purpose of killing 
Memorial of Anna Maria Boyce. ker finally consents to ruin himself, but he refuses |each other ; to see them by thousands dashed in 
; , to accept the precedent of Madame Kerokekodee, | pieces by cannon balls and grape shot, pierced by 
How French Peasant Women Sell their Hair, who, as he well remembers, had hair as long as|musket bullets, cut down by swords—transfixed 
A writer inan English magazine thus describes | the cord of a well, and soft as curdled cream, and|by bayonets, crushed by carriages, and trampled 
the trade in hair which is carried on in some of|as shiny as the Prefect’s boots. by horses ; to hear their groans and cries, their 
the departments of France. “ Until very lately the payment was never made |curses and execrations; to see them rushing on 
“This singular traffic,” he says, “exists ex-|in money; it was solely composed of articles from|with fury, or retreating with precipitation and 
ceptionally in two or three districts, but in parts|the hawker’s pack; but the hair-sellers are now|despair, presents a scene which neither tongue, 
of Western Normandy, and especially in Brittany, | beginning to insist on cash, and hawkers mourn-|pen, nor pencil can reach. . 
it is carried on with vigour. Inthe Morbihan,|fully say that the trade is going to ruin, because| * * * * Sir, the first and most prominent feature 
Finisterre, and the Cotes du Nord, it is a regu-|they can now only make one profit instead of two.|of war, is its destruction of human life. But 
larly accepted system, and three-fourths of the|The price of an ordinary shock of hair is eae would attempt an estimate of this, must 
asant women of these departments apply it reso-|eighteen pence to two shillings; if it be a first!not limit his calculations merely to such as fall in 
utely. transaction, the crop luxuriant, and virgin of the|battl:; but must extend it to all whose ordinary 
“It is not because their hair is particularly long|scissors, it may get up to the fantastic sam of term of life is cut’short by meansof war. In this 
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view of the question, I should not hesitate a mo- 
ment to say, that war has destroyed a third part 
of the human race. For it often brings pestilence 
and famine in its train. Now the first object of 
society is to render life secure and happy; we see 
by what means this object has been frustrated.— 
Letters Addressed to Caleb Strong, late Governor 
of Massachusetts, 1817. 





All true repentance is followed by a forsaking 
of the evil, and where this effect is not produced, 
there can be no scriptural ground to hope for for- 
giveness. 


—__+ os ___ 


Selected. 


“If He be pleased by fire to save, 
By fire it will be done; 
But God may save some other way 
Unheard by any one.” 


The good old woman and her son, 
Slept calmly all the night : 

At length she thought it must be day, 
Altho’ it was not light. 


She called her Wilheim to arise, 
And to the window go 

He opened it, and saw that they 
Were buried in the. snow. 


A storm had lasted many hours, 
And fierce the north wind blew, 


THE WALL OF FIRE. 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 
To drive Napoleon from the throne, 
Were battles fought and won. 
Alas! how many lives were lost, 
And how much evil done! 


Troops from Russia marched to France, 
And their wild Cossack band, 

Dealing destruction far and wide, 
Spread terror o’er the land. 


Beside a gently flowing stream 
A German village lay, 

Where men and women were at work, 
And little ones at play. 


’Twas said the Cossack band was near, 
As numerous as bees! 

Then all the men their weapons sought, 
To kill their enemics. 


The precepts of the Prince of Peace, 
They did not read aright; 

For “ Love your enemies,” He said— 
“My servants do not fight.” 


A cottage near the village stood, 
Not than a haystack higher, 

Where Wilheim and his grand-mamma 
Were sitting by the fire. 


“Oh, if the Cossacks come this way, 
Grand-mother,” said the boy, 
“T am afraid they'll kill and burn, 
And every thing destroy ! 


“If my dear father were alive, 

It would not then be thus; 
He would not let the Cossacks come, 

For he would fight for us. 


“T only am a little boy, 
And you are old and weak; 
They'll burn our cottage to the ground, 
Where can we shelter seek ?” 


“My child,” his aged grandma said, 
“Think not of sword or gun: 
Thy father’s heart was full of peace, 
And love to every one. 


“ And he would never raise his hand 
To shorten human life; 
He knew his Saviour, when on earth, 
Forbade all war and strife. 


“In God we must put confidence,— 
Be not discouraged yet; 
For any one that trusts in Him, 
He never will forget. 


“ But now, my son, a chapter read, 
Then seek to pray aright, 
That God will our protector be, 
And care for us to-night.” 


* He took the Bible, and he read 
In second Zechariah, 

“], saith the Lord, around about, 
Will be a wall of fire.” 


“ Grandmother,” cried the little boy, 
“ What is this all about? 
Will God a wall of fire become, 
To keep the Cossacks out?” 


“ Perhaps not so,” the dame replied, 
“ But either night or day, 
He will protect his trusting ones 
In his own gracious way. 


And drifted high the pure white snow, 
U’er roof and chimney tuo. 


Poor Wilheim wept aloud and cried 
He could not see the sky, 

And feared they never would escape 
From snow so thick and high. 


“Be patient, son,” his grandma said, 
“ We have a store of wood; 
And for a day or two, or more, 
We shall not want for food.” 


Now, when another night was gone, 
With shevel and with broom, 

They pushed the snow, until the sun 
Came shining in the room. 


Then to the village near at hand 
Quite joyfully they went; 

But not a neighbour could they see, 
And wondered what ii meant! 


At length a wounded man they found, 
He told this tale of woe: 
“ The Cossacks came—we could not hear 
Them marching on the snow. 


“We started from our beds to scize 
Our powder and our guns; 
3ut tried in vain our lives to save, 
Our wives and little ones. 
“The Cossacks fell with sword and spear 
On every one they found, 
Till all, who could not flec awny, 
Were dying on the ground.” 


Thus Wilheim and his grandma heard 
(And greatly they deplored) 

That all their neighbours had been slain 
While trusting in the sword. 


They felt that God did unto them 
His gracious care bestow; 

And if He sent not “ Wall of Fire,” 
He did a Wall of Snow. 


snealileaimisiie 

Mineralogical Discoveries.—The subjoined ac- 
count of the mineralogical discoveries made in 
Siberia by M. Alibert, a Frenchman, is published 
by the Jd/ustrations :— One day, as he was tra- 
versing a gorge in the Saian Mountains, which 
separate the Russian Empire from China, he ob- 
served some unusual substance lying in the crevi- 
ces of a granite rock. He examined it more 
closely, and before long the men of his escort, 
who are at the same time guides, miners, and 
Cossacks, were on foot, and had exchanged their 
lances for pickaxes and hammers. Aiter some 
days of continued labour, M. Alibert acquired the 
conviction that he was on the traces of an incom- 
parable mine of graphite. But what is graphite / 
Every one is not bound to be a mineralogist. 
Graphite is the precious substance with which 
black lead-pencils, which were not known to the 
ancients, are made. The discovery of graphite 
only dates from the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Good graphite it very rare; more so than 
gold, silver, or any other production of the mine- 
ral kingdom. The best yet found was derived 


from the Borrowdale mine, in the county of 


Cumberland, England. That source is, however, 
now exhausted, and only small fragments, over- 





looked by the first workers of the mine, are to be 
found. The discovery of graphite in the moun. 
taius mentioned above, has been followed by that 
of nephrite or jade. Until now, this mineral had 
only been found at a few places in the Chinese 
Empire, and from its high price and great rarit 
the official sceptre of the sovereigns of the Celes. 
tial Empire was made of it. It will be remem. 
bered that one of the most remarkable curiosities 
derived from the plunder in the Summer Palace 
at Pekin, was a jade sceptre. A block of this 
rare mineral, weighing twelve hundred pounds and 
of unexceptionable purity, has just been obtained, 
The Kensington Museum at London also posesses 
a valuable block of this mineral.” 























For “The Friend.” 
The Coloured Freedmen of Yorktown, Norfolk, 
and Hampton. 


The “ Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and 
its vicinity for the relief of Coleured Freedmen,” 
having requested Marmaduke C. Cope, one of 
their Executive Committee, to visit the eastern 
part of Virginia, and ascertain the condition of 
those who have escaped from slavery, the follow- 
ing report of the result of his observations is pre- 
sented, in the hope that it will tend to awaken a 
deeper and more widely extended feeling of in- 
terest and sympathy both for those who are here 
alluded to, and for the suffering multitudes of the 
Seuth- Western Slave States who have just eseaped 
from a similar bondage, and are now in the midst 
of the horrors of war, and the fearful calamities of 
a desolated country. 

REPORT. 
Proceeding by the way of Baltimore and Fort- 
ress Monroe, I arrived at Yorktown on the 10th 
inst. At and near this locality there are several 
thousands of the coloured freedmen collected. 
When they first came in they were crowded within 
the limits of the fortifications, and quickly became 
diseased and deplorably filthy. General I. J. 
Wistar, who is in command at Yorktown, com- 
menced, soon after his arrival, prompt measures 
for a change of their position. He selected a 
high and airy spot outside the fort for their 
accommodation, where nearly four hundred cabins 
were soon constructed of logs and slabs, cut from 
the woods not far distant. These are arranged 
in rows or streets, and numbered. Some of 
them have small fenced yards, and most of them 
have chimneys. Others were without, and the 
smoke of their fires made the rooms very uncon- 
fortable. Some had rough board floors, but many 
only the earthen floor. They had no windows, 
and when the door was closed there was no light, 
exept that which came through the cracks of the 
cabin. Their bedding was poor and scanty, with 
few exceptions. A few of the families displayed 
some degree of neatness and order in their ar- 
rangements, but for the most part there was great 
need of instruction in a better plan of domestic 
economy. While it may be said that the first 
stage of utter wretchedness and destitution has 
been passed, there is yet a long winter before 
them ere they can fully support themselves by eul- 
tivating patches of ground, and procure articles of 
necessity by selling their surplus produce. Most 
of the able-bodied men are employed by the Gov- 
ernment, but a number stated they had received 
no pay for five or six months; others are more 
regularly paid. A house partly finished is offered 
by General Wistar as a residence for a superin- 
tendent and teachers. If any earnest, practical, 
skilful man would be willing to go down for 4 
time, the authorities would welcome him, and offer 
facilities for carrying out plans for the benefit of 
the freedmen. Surveys have been made under 
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THE FRIEND. 


orders of the general for the location of a new set-|hearts and sweet words of sympathy. 









ps 


siven to each family. There is a school and meet-|who bought and sold their fellow-men, they were 
jng-house now erecting which will probably be| ministered unto by those who obeyed the teach- 
finished in two or three weeks. Contributions for|ings of the gospel—to clothe the naked, to feed 
the clothing of the newly escaped, and for the sick, |the hungry, and to comfort those who are sick. 

as well as further supplies of bedding are still} One company in the pen attracted particular 


much needed at Yorktown. Funds are also neces-|notice. It consisted of about twenty lads from 
sary for the purchase of seeds, implements, and 


133 





Instead of the principal teacher, and several others of the 
tlement, where one or more acres of land will be|the rude handling and unieeling words of those family. 


Passing through Hampton, the dreadful 
devastation of war is witnessed; the whole town 
;was burnt. In one place were the bare walls of 
\the oldest church, it was said, in the country. 
Some venerable trees were yet standing among the 
ancient graves, but the ground was open to the 
rude tranip of man and beast. Every where 





12 to 16 years of age, who had just escaped, and |around the blackened and bare chimneys marked 
articles absolutely necessary for the promotion of | 


were picked up from a small crazy boat by one of|what had once been comfortable homes. 


decent living in their cabins, such as cooking|the Government steam-tugs. ‘They were good- 
utensils, tin cups, buckets, &c. Our valued friend, |looking boys, and seemed rejoiced with their free- 
Eliza Yeates, has made this a special field of opera-|dom. They all appeared anxious to earn their 
tions, and her Jabours among them are very useful. |living. On being asked whether they knew their 
In company with the wife of General Wistar she | letters, several of them said, “ Yes!” ‘* When did 
makes frequent visits to the cabins of the Freed-|you learnthem?” “ This morning!’ was the quick 
nen, ministering to the sick, giving clothing tojand pleased reply. Their teacher, Sarah Chase, 
the destitute, and encouraging all to efforts for coming up, confirmed this, and said they learned 
improvement. She has found some efficient co-| very rapidly. 


adjutors among them. One man acts as a teacher, | The sphere of observation was now transferred 


and others acquainted with mechanical pursuits, |to rural scenes. Corn and cotton-fields cultivated 


have assisted in making tables, Xe. by coloured Frecdmen are now to be seen where so 
From Yorktown I proceeded to Norfolk, at|lately slavery appeared to have its firmest founda- 


which place the progress of improvement is very |tion. About six miles from Norfolk, on the Ports-| 


striking. First, as to education. There are now|mouth side, is located the Gale Farm, where 
excellent schools for the freed people. There is| Rhoda W. Smith, another devoted and truly sym- 
a primary school numbering from three to four|pathetie friend of the freed people, has for a long 
hundred pupils, admirably conducted by a very |time labored for their welfare. The situation on 
able teacher, William Coan, who is assisted by!the shore of the bay is a beautiful one, and the 
several intelligent females. The clear and ani-|day was uncommonly fine. As I walked around, 
wated responses of the children in their general|everything had a pleasing appearance. The crop 
exercises, could scarcely be excelled in any of our|of corn was being husked and stored in the barn, 
northern cities. On the front seat of the school |and the product of the cotton-field had been nearly 


The 
|place is now occupied by hundreds of the cabins 
iof the Freedmen. The old bricks have served 
\them a good purpose for new chimneys, but in 
‘many cases they have built their huts against the 
jold chimneys, which serves equally well. Beyond 
‘Hampton for miles and miles the country is a 
\desolation ; no fences, and tall weeds waving in- 
istead of the useful corn. The retribution for the 
\sin of slavery is indeed terrible. As we approached 
\the farms cultivated by the Freedmen, we found 
new fencing, and saw a large number of fine four- 
horse teams on the land, hauling wagons from 
which they were spreading manure. Captain 
| Wilder said he had from twenty to thirty of these 
wagons now in use. Manure is ‘abundant near the 
fort, from the immense number of horses and 
mules employed. ‘The farm we first visited, con- 
tained 7U0 acres. Here there were about 500 
coloured people collected in a large frame build- 
ing, formerly used for drying tobacco, but now 
\fitted up for quarters. The central part is a large 
jroom with two stoves at each end, and arrange- 
|ments for the lodging of women and children. On 





there were three exceptions. A sufficient reason|gathered. A few pods yet remained on the plants,|each side were built rows of small rooms for fam- 
was given for these by Prof. Woodbury, who|some of which I picked as mementoes of the first)ilies, with doors opening into the large room. 
kindly accompanied me through my inspection at| free cotton crop near Norfolk. It is not probable, | Adjoining this building was a wash house, kitchen, 


Norfolk, and this was, they had come in the day however, that this will prove a profitable culture, |and large store-house. A commodious schovl and 
before from slavery. Soon, however, the privileges |the climate being too cold. In the dwelling of our| meeting house is now erecting and will soon be 
of freedom will rouse their dormant faculties, and|friend Rhoda is the school-room, and the room |finished. 


with beaming countenances they too will join in|where she receives the visits of her sable sisters, 
the sweet songs of the Royal Psalwist— and gives them counsel and encouragement. 


“The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want, Under the management of Dr. Brown, the ener- 


He leadeth me beside the still waters.” 


There is a small house ready for a 
\teacher, and it is to be hoped one will soon oc- 
|eupy this interesting field of labour. Next year, 
\if noreverse occurs, most of the Freedmen will have 


From 


He maketh me to Jie down in green pastures, getic Government officer charged with the care) lots of land, and be ready to put up cabins. 


and improvement of the coloured Freedmen of this \this farm we drove several miles further up the 
Leaving this school, another of more advanced jdistrict, great progress has been made. Large] peninsula to other tracts cultivated under the care 


character was visited. This was located in the|tracts of land are under cultivation by them, and|of Captain Wilder. We met several noble loads 
public school house of Norfolk, an institution well |it is understood that they are to have half the pro-|of corn coming down for winter supply, and im- 


fitted up with handsome modern desks, &c. The|duce as an equivalent for their labor, the other| mense fields are yet to be gathered. 
white children have disappeared, and their sable|half being used to pay the cost of seeds, imple-|a cotton field from which a crop had been picked. 
brothers and sisters fill their places. Several very|ments and other expenses. Owing to the outla | Captain Wilder has commenced the plan of rent- 
pleasing and well qualified female teachers pre-|made for these purposes, it was stated that the|ing land to the share8, furnishing manure and im- 
sided in the different departments. A large num-|men had not yet received their pay, but would do|plements and stock. The share of the govern- 
ber of coloured youth of both sexes were here re-|so as soon as tl 

ceiving a good education. 7 


We also saw 


1e remaining part of the crops was|ment to be applied to pay necessary expenses. 
| disposed of. Dr. Brown said that the amount|The coloured men appeared pleased with the pros- 


In a pleasant situation, outside of the town, |they would receive would be sufficient to enable 
there is a coloured orphan asylum located in one|them to stock small farms next year. It is his 


of the fine public buildings, formerly the Marine|plan to lay out such farms for the [reedmen, of 


Hospital, in which a considerable number of this|from ten to twenty acres each, and he has com- 
destitute class were well cared for. This was|menced it on some large tracts, which I had not 
Visited with much satisfaction. There was a com-|time to visit. He has two saw wills at work pro- 
fortable appearance in the arrangements, which | viding lumber. He appears to be determined 
were under the charge of two intelligeut women, |that the rights of the coloured man shall be res- 
well adapted to their position. The matron was!pected; but he has no easy task. The white 
anxious to obtain suitable places for the children. | population around is either secretly or more openly 
Many of them were of a serviceable age, and would | hostile, and guerilla raids are still much feared. 
be useful in families. Clothing will be needed in| At Norfolk I called oti the new military governor, 
the institution as others are brought in. General Barnes, who appears to be a_ grave, 
Our valued friends, Lucy and Sarah Chase, thoughtful man, and friendly to the advancement 
reside near this establishment, but they work in alof the coloured population. 
far more self-denying field of labour, the old slave-| 
pen or prison in Norfolk, which was next visited./about 4) P. M., and lodged at the Hygeia House. 
This gloomy grated place no longer resounds with |On the morning of the 13th, Captain Wilder called 
the groans of the suffering slave, or clanks with \with an ambulance, in order to make a visit to 
the heavy iron chains of cruel oppression. Now |the farms under his care. 
it is the refuge of the Freedmen just in from bond-jat the former residence of ex-President Tyler, 


age; and strangely did their pleased faces contrast | near Hampton, now used as the home of the teach-| 


with the bars and high walls around them. But! ers of the schools, and for mission purposes. 


Leaving Nortolk, LI reached Fortress Monroe | 


| pect 

| Returning to Fortress Monroe I proceeded by 
ithe steamboat to Baltimore, and on the 14th made 
a visit of a few hours to Washington. Here I 
‘drove to Camp Barker, where refugees are con- 
|stantly coming in. This place was formerly used 
as barracks for cavalry and consists of a series of 
sheds divided into small rooms. It serves as a 
shelter from the weather, but nothing ‘save the 
great necessity of the case would make it proper 
for people to remain in such a position. The 
|superintendent and teachers in charge appear in- 
| terested in their welfare, but there can be no ma- 
terial improvement in the habits of persons living 
as they do. If any plan could be devised for plac- 
jing them in separate homes where they could earn 
\a living, it would be a great moral boon to them. 
|There is, however, one good feature—that is, a 
‘large school and meeting house, which was built 


| 
| 





Oa our way we stopped |by subscriptions, raised chiefly in Boston and 


| Philadelphia. 
An orphan asylum for colored children has been 


The located on Georgetown Heights, which, throuch 


instead of whips and manacles they found kind schools were vacated on account of the illness of! the liberality of a number of kind friends, has 
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been comfortably provided for. I looked over its| prodtice disease ; but it approaches so stealthily | down ; and there are others again, in whom relj- that 
convenient arrangements with much interest. By|that the danger is not usually apprehended.) gion has an influence, which enables them to rise the 
the evening train I returned to Philadelphia. |Some of the salts of lead are not poisonous, and|above it, and this is a power of which all may bav 

Some general remarks on the condition of the |the sulphide is of this class. The interior of lead| avail themselves. pro 
T'reedmen may now be in place. The present po-| pipes may be converted into an insoluble sulphide} It is said, that tale-bearing and detraction, are par. ges 
sition of from 15,000 to 20,000 of them has been |of lead, by subjecting them for some time to the|ticularly observable in small towns, and boroughs, pev 
ascertained by this visit. Those who have been |action of a hot sulphate of soda in solution, ac-|and villages, and various reasons could be assigned oce: 
under care for a year or more, are generally in a posi-|cording to the recent discovery of Dr. Schwarz,) why this might be so, but whether it is true of hav 
tion to help themselves to the actual necessaries of|of Breslau. Those who prepare lead pipes for|such communities, more than others, is of lit. as | 
life, but greatly need assistance and instruction in|conveying water for domestic purposes, should|tle moment; it is a practice which is offensive as i 
the moral and intellectual work to be doe before | test the alleged discovery, as it is of the utwost|everywhere, and seldom fails to lower communi. eve 
they are properly qualified to occupy the high | importance that all the safeguards to health should/ties indulging in it, in the estimation of true : 
position of free citizens of our common country ; to|be enforced and multiplied.’’—WScientific Ameri-| hearted people. wal 
the full privileges of which their just claim will, |can. With the inclination to be ever watching for not 
it is hoped, be ere long acknowledged. Assis-| (ee ____ levil, is generally connected the habit of exaggera. anc 
tance in providing the essential conveniences of ; a For “The Friend” tion, so that small matters soon become great ple 
their dwellings would have an elevating tendency. le, On ee in I Sa ree = things, till the tale has but little resemblance to pai 
They need windows, and are not able to procure none Seis Stiecae et enemas eae the circumstance from which it originated ; and it wo 
itensils it wosld cneourage them in clesnlivess [fF the relief of the freed slaves; and my heart| po2one ‘who would be astonished’ at being eam. 

ae . °5 "? lrejoiced i 2 the hese, our help-| P: oe napa oe - 
and promote order in their homes. ° ee ae ee in ah sidered lacking in truthfulness, ‘given to repeating ) ard 

But, above all, it cannot be too strongly urged, |"“** "© ene 7 "IT tales in much stronger terms than they received > hal 
they need the help of honest, senate tales and | Present condition, will be warmed and wr . Me-| them. . . ° | wh 
women, who would feel it to be their duty to go sire that wey friend of the afflicted may be faith- “‘Tt is therefore advised, that in whomsoever | the 
and live among them; such as having been par- fal to do his or her ts according tu the means} this weakness appears, it be immediately checked.” the 
takers of the blessings of good instruction them- which a bountiful Providence has placed in their! It is bard to imagine a more perfect cure for tale. of 
selves in those various matters so necessary to our hands. Let us remember, dear Friends, that * the bearing, one more gentle or more effectual, than tol 
success in life, would ardently desire to impart earth is the Lord . and the naeee thereof,” and| thi simple advice. As before observed, persons | tal 
them to a long oppressed race, who have been he can bless or blast at his pleasure, and I do be-| of good attainments are sometimes carried away , 
systematically deprived of them for many genera-| lve : w ng rege Fl — — he has) with it, and what, to a sensitive person, is more 
tions. Liberty, education, the pursuit of happi-| aie Saeees My -” = ae me eee effectual than a check, particularly when immedi- | 
ness, the acquirement of property, were but as |" an : 0s S aeieennaain ee oe veh | ate: He might go on to the end of his story, and th 
yesterday a a of their — As eee ee ee ee a souk) then, . strongly —_— peep ae | Ni 
nation and as individuals we owe them a great) "7... >’. ; aroused, which, if gently checked at the com- 
debt, and it will be but the discharge of a Small | ‘hat his blessing will attend us. “ He that giveth mencement, he ‘might = been saved from. It = 
part of it to help them begin as freemen. Let us |t? the poor Iendeth to the Lord ; that which he hath], in the willing ears that the market is found for E. 
then continue to cheer and encourage those who|S\¥e" Will He pay him again.” Let, therefore,| tie willing tales, and there are those now, as in | o 

. om him that hath abundance of this world’s goods give | a ? . : ; w 
are so bravely trying to help themselves, and re- liberally, os 0 good steward of the manifold sifts| "°° days of the apostle, who desire to hear and o 
joice that we have been enabled to do our duty}. 7°27 SS" 5 ; : “| to tell some new thing, for which this immediate 
a far. But let us remember that we have ai jof God, and let not those of small means conclude) ohecking would ween sufficient bar. 
just begun the work. It is no time now to relax pues we —_ do will be of a ang wee Py | “And if any give way to it, to the obvious of 
our efforts. The freed people of the south-western | '?°"J ittlé ones uniting together, they may ©\injury of another’s reputation or interest, let th 
Slave States are ina state of utter destitution, and made very helpful to some of those who are suffer- him or her, be faithfully admonished.” Where all 
in far larger numbers than those we have been agg wee = 4 sane: eae a W'S! the immediate checking has not been effectual 
engaged in assisting. Let us labour for them |#" acceptable offering unto the Lord, therefore let) 5. has not been applied, it is the manifest right | 
with the conviction that it is a work well pleasing |" 9% withhold our mites, but give freely, for the| o¢ gyery i g dl ticularly if absent - 
\ convic pleasing | | ord loveth a cheerful giver R, {% every one impugned, particularly if absent, e 
in the Divine sight. "te ; ee * |that the defamer should be admonished, and B 

—_>——- SEA, COOH, eres Seeing BIE lit is also obvious that it is to the advantage : 

Effects of Lead on Water.—The following re- For “The Friend.” | of def: s, if they yield to the admonition ; and 

¥ : 5 e end.” (ol defamers, If they yleld to the admonition; an et 
marks upon the effects of lead upon water, are Defamation. | be brought to acknowledgment of their error,” a 
worth the attention of readers. Almost all our! «Friends everywhere are exhorted to maintain| that they give not way again, and bring suffering th 
drinking water is drawn through lead pipes, and/a strict watch over themselves and each other,|or stain upon more of their fellow beings; and if be 
if it be injurious under certain circumstances, the |against the subtle and mischievous spirit of tale-| they yieldnot, they should be ‘further dealt with, e 
fact ought to be known, especially as the remedy | bearing and detraction.”” Such is the language of| when, if this produce not the desired effect, they Qi 
is easy, by drawing off, without use, the water! Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1719, and 1806,| should be testified against.” | th 
which was all night in the pipes. on the subject of defamation, and remains in full} This testifying against defamers, the holding | 
_ “ By taking a strip of clean lead, and placing) force at the present time. of them up as persons who have separated them- 
it in a tumbler of pure water, (say rain or soft} The term, subtle and mischievious spirit, seems| selves from their friends by their own acts, whe- 
water,) in less than an hour, by dropping in the! peculiarly expressive and appropriate to character-|ther through carelessness or design, would ina 
tumbler a little sulphide of ammonium, a black |ize defamation. It is subtle, because many per-| very short time, effect a change in circles, caus- ir 
precipitate will be thrown down, consisting of the|sons of good attainments, suffer themselves to be! ing greater watchfulness on the part of others, h 
sulphide of lead—e. g., lead must have been dis-|insensibly drawn into it, till they give assent to|and thereby be the saving of much injury. r 
solved and held in solution in the water; and, as|things of which they might be supposed incapa-| “If any member who offends in this respect, fi 
the salt of lead happens to be classed amongst/ble; and it is mischievous, because it can inflict|shelter him or herself under a pretence, that b 
some of the most dangerous poisons, we are ne-| injuries upon persons and families and society, they say no more than they have heard from oth- G 
cessarily led to the conclusion that lead pipes,|which years of suffering may not remove. ‘here/ers, yet will not discover who they are, such re e 
conveying water, if the latter is pure, must be|/seems to be a proneness in many, particularly in| porters should, in like manner be dealt with, and tl 
somewhat dangerous. Water standing in a lead! persons of weak minds, to be ever on the watch | testified against, as being themselves, the authors.” D 
pipe for some hours decom poses the metal, and|for something evil in their fellows, or somethiug| In concluding with this extract from the discipline, ¥ 
when it runs off the poison is carried with it./out of the usual course of actions which may be| we find the.watter is fully covered. There is no 
Water drawn in the morning through a lead pipe|coustrued into evil, and while human nature re-| necessity for new regulations, or removal of the ¢: 
should never be used for domestic purposes, such | mains as it is, with many frailties, it isseldom that/old, all that is wanting, is, that its provisions b 
> — or oe and eee in va ms nothing can be found to gratify this morbid ten-|should be observed and enforced. t! 
shou e instructed respecting this particular|dency. The sorrows that have been entailed upon inno- 9 
subject, because they are usually ignorant of the There are a few, who, from their peculiar cast|cent persons by detraction, have often sae great) 
nature of lead, and the effects of water upon it.J/of mind, are not liable to the temptation of de-|and lasting, and the libertics taken with others, I 
Several metals, taken in food or drink, accumu-|faming or tale-bearing ; there are others, in whom| who are not so circumspect as they should be, are I 


late slowly in the human system; and ultimately |the grace of charity abounds, which keeps it 


sometimes wholly unjustifiable. Persons have been 
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so stung by unkind remarkgyespecting theiractions, 
that they have been led-into actious, for which 
they would have had no temptation, and woald 
have desired to do quite differently, and by the 
rocess of exaggeratiun, errors have become sug- 
gested or imputed to them, of which they would 
pever have thought. The tales of gossipers have 
occasionally been pursued by those whose friends 
have been impugned, and found to dwindle down 
3s followed towards their origin, till they came, 
as it were, to a blank, with nothiug definite what- 
ever, for a basis. 

{he want of candour in tale-bearers, and the 
want of truthfulness; the lack of manliness, or of 
nobility of character evinced by an unwillingness, 
and generally by an inability to substantiate un- 
pleasant reports, and precisely as reported, is often 

inful. Men and women should stand before the 
world as worthy of respect and honour, just as they 
werit it, by their purity and innocency of heart, 
and their magnaminity of mind, and by this stand- 
ard, those cannot be rated very high, who are 
habitual tattlers, and cannot even make good 
what they do say. The objects of society are for 
the improvement and edification of its wemkers ; 
the objects of religion, are for the advancement 
of the part immortal ; and surely, no one need be 
told that neither of these objects are promoted by 
tale-bearing and detraction. O. 

Twelfth moath 18th, 1863. 


el 
For “ The Friend.” 


The following letter from Helen James, wife of 
the Superintendent of Coloured Freedmen in 
North Carolina, and herself actively and heartily 
engaged in the noble work of elevating this suffer- 
ing people—addressed to the Secretary of the 
Executive Board of Friend’s Relief Association— 
vividly, and no doubt justly, depicts the condition 
and wants of the large number of freedmen within 
the district designated. Surely the appeal is here 
urgently renewed to us, who, under the blessing 
of a kind Providence, are surrounded with more 
than abundance, that we should deal forth liber- 
ally for their relief. . 

Before this meets the eye of the reader, the con- 
tents of the letter will doubtless have claimed the 
careful and serious consideration of the Executive 
Board. Let abundant means be promptly placed 
in their hands to minister to the several necessities 
enumerated, that no time be lost, as soon as system- 
atic plans for the work can be arranged. Neither 
the rigor of winter nor the ravages of disease, will 
be stayed to wait our convenieuce. Immediate, 
ernest, energetic and untiring labour, liberal 
gifts, and becoming self-denial, are demanded for 
the relief of these sufferers. Shall we deny our- 
selves or them ? 

Orrice Supt. Necro AFrarrs, 
New Berne, N. C., Dec. 12, 1863. 

Dear Str:—Your communication of the 3d 
inst., to my husband, chaplain Horace James, he 
has put into my hands with the request that I will 
reply. He is now at Fortress Monroe, seeking in- 
formation relative to the new duties and responsi- 
bilities devolved upon him by the late order from 
General Butler. Much of the business correspond- 
ence of this office has devolved upon me during 
the last few months. I mention this that you may 
hot be surprised at receiviig from the pen of a 
Woman, the answer to your important enquiries. 

The number of freedmen under my -husband’s 
care is from 17,000 to 19,000. A census is now 
being taken. As nearly as can now be estimated, 
these persons are located as follows: New Berne, 
9,000; Beaufort, 3,000 ; Washington, 3,000 ; Roa- 
boke Island, 1,700; Plymouth, 1,500; Hatteras 

ulet, 500 to 700. As the census is not complete, 

Cannot inform you accurately in respect to your 















of both sexes, and aged—women and children. 
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second inquiry. Most of the able-bodied men inj My husband succeeded him in May; since 
New Berne have enlisted in the service of the | which time—on July Ist, free schools were opened 
government in some capacity, if not as soldiers. |—twenty-eight teachers are now on the field at 


By far the larger portion of our charge are infirm lwork. Schools are organized here, in Beaufort, 


|Plymouth, Washington, and on some islands. I 
For the same reason, viz., that the census is not|enclose a blank form of the monthly report which 


complete, I am unable to state the number who| Mr. James requires from his teachers. 
are self-supporting. Many are so, and more would 
be if they could find employment. The men fol-| hospital supplies, our greatest want for these freed- 
low fishing, oystering, farming, turpentine and tar-|men is a cheap store, where they may buy the 


After the first pressing need for clothes and 


making, boating, barbering, teaming, baking and| comforts and necessaries of life, (1 mean the self- 
store-keeping. The women do washing, ironing, supporting ones,) at prices which are reasonable. 
cleaning, garden-work, and a very few needle-| All trade here is in the hands of sutlers, as New 
work. We have estimated that nearly one-half) Berne is not an open port. The same ie true of 
are self-supporting, but our information is not ac-|other portions of this Department. The prices 
curate. are exorbitant, three or four times the value of 
The Government is making efforts to enlist as|everything. The Freedmen’s relief have helped 
soldiers all able-bodied men. I know of no other|us somewhat in the way of women’s dress goods of 
occupation which it proposes to the freed people. coarse quality, but we want groceries men’s ap- 
No other association is waking any effort in this|parel, &c. We have the order for a. store from 
direction. Chaplain James, with aid from the|Government, rent free; we have a man on the 
Freedmen’s Relief Society at New York, with such | ground who is competent and willing to take charge 
aid as his personal influence, as an officer in the |of it; but we want the stock to begin with. Gov- 
army, is able to obtain from Government, is estab-|ernment would furnish Mr. James a schooner to 
lishing the freedmen and women upon Roanoke | bring supplies. Do you think that your associa- 
Island, giving to each family a patch of land, a|tion would expend three or four thousand dollars 
rude house, and privileges of fishing, &c. in this way, receiving accurate monthly accounts 
_ He is hoping very much from this effort, which |and re-investing the money for us? We propose 
is now in its very infancy. Chaplain James, by |to sell to the blacks at cost prices strictly, with a 
personal solicitation at the North, has procured | small per cent. advance merely to ewer unaveld.- 
money and purchased a steam saw and grist mill, |able waste in delivery. 
which is shipped and now on its way tous. This} Chaplain James feels that this would be an 
is to be put up on Roanoke, which island is finely | unspeakable aid and encouragement to these peo- 
wooded with hard pine. ple, who are struggling along into the atmosphere 
' The sual] pox prevails toa fearful extent, andjof self-support. We send North for groceries 
is increasing. The medical authorities do all that} which we cannot buy from government, because 
they can to prevent it. Seven thousand were vac-|we cannot afford sutler’s prices, How, then, can 
cinated in New Berne in one day, but the matter|these freedmen be furnished with needful susten- 
was much of it worthless, and but little good —Teet 
done. Two hundred and thirty-four cases are to-|_ If you or your associates would like any other 
day in the small pox tents, and they are carried!information which I can furnish, do not hesitate 
out there at the rate of from six to twenty-four per|to write, and I will endeavor to reply promptly. 
day. For these we need everything, especially | ; 
strong long chemises and petticoats for the women, | Siened,) HELEN JAMES. 
and large sized shoes, 93, 10s, 11s and 12s. All| T ought to add that, by careful computation, the 
clothing aud bedding of these patients are des-|¢overnment owes the blacks in this dey rtment 
troyed, and, in most instances, their houses toru jsixty thousand dollars, unpaid wages. This is due 
down and burned. ; ; tu labourers on Roanoke Island, eneaxed in Feb- 
_ The number of freedmen is constantly increas-|ruary, 1862, to throw. up fortifications, &e., and 
ing—I am unable to say at what rate. Morejsince that time in New Berne and Hatteras, for 
women and children, with aged people, come in similar occupations. 7 . 
than formerly. These are utterly destitute, as} his has been faithfully promised again and 
you are ulready aware. lagain by high officials, but the patient people work 
Our poor blacks are clothed to a very limited |and wait. Mr. James hopes to be able to have the 
extent; perhaps one-third of all have sufficient for|matter righted. If this money could be paid 
comfort, possibly one-sixth more have enough for | much suffering could be at once obviated. , 
bare necessity. The rest are suffering for every HJ 
thing. <A large proportion of these are able and} en eeeae we 
willing to work, but can get no employment. The Date —There is no fruit that can be eaten 
It is very difficult for civilians to reach New/so constantly, or with so much impunity as the 
Berne, as travel is still interdicted. Any govern-|date. It is like bread, and is bread to whole na- 
ment schooners leaving Philadelphia, would bring/tions of orientals. And what a delicious bread, 
goods to us, but anything sent to 61 John street, ‘baked by the sun, and showered in profusion upon 
New York, would be sent at once on the steam |the earth, to be gathered and laid up for the fu- 
transports which constantly ply between this port |ture, either dry in huge corbels, or pressed into 
and New York. ja conserve, which, when cut into slices, looks and 
The blacks in North Carolina had no superin-jeats like plum-pudding. We have often been 
tendent until the Ist of January last. This may|present while this dainty was in preparation ; 
have been owing in part to Gov. Stanley, who was first, with a little brush made of fine palm leaves, 
an oppressor of the negroes. |the particles of sand are whisked away from the 
Chaplain James Means took the post on the Ist fruit, which, having then been laid open with a 
of January, and died on the 6th of April, before sharp flint the stone is taken out, and, if large and 
he had accomplished anything except to inspect fine, laid aside for planting; next, the dates are 
his field, and be overpowered with the wants and thrown into a clean, strong vessel like a tub, and 
distress which he beheld. His physical constitu-|having been closely pressed by heavy weights 
tion and nervous: organization were too delicate |laid upon a thick board made to fit, the whole 
for such a work, and he sank under it. A govd|processis completed. Immense quantities of this 
man, just and true, he died a martyr. ‘|conserve are exported from Egypt aud Arabia into 





With great respect. yours, 
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all the neighbouring countries, where it is much| pears that General Longstreet did not continue his re-|sure of relief can be made effectual. Prices must ad. 
prized, especially in the harems, where the women | ee inginia, ” ee The rebel a halted at ees oe et of eee pay these prices 
mae a at it incoa. osersville, in the Norti-eastern corner of Tennessee, | must daily lose efliciency. Taxes become fruitless, b 

wud children may almost be said to eat it inces jand at the latest dates was standing upon the defensive, |reason of the depreciation of the money. The army on 

santly. : ; having checked its pursuers. On the 14th, Gen. Long-| neither be paid, clothed nor fed; arms and munitions of 

No man ean starve in a date country during the) street divided his forces, one body of them making an 


, war can no longer be supplicd; the officers of the govern. 
three months of the year in which the fruit is; @ttack on Bean Station and another on Kelly’s Ford. Gen.) ment cannot be supported, and the country must suc. 
eatable, since he has but td throw up a stone into} Shackelford, who commanded at Bean’s Station, was}cumb.” 

’ 


compelled to retreat with a loss of from 150 to 200 men 
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a tree to bring down his breakfast or dinner. For 
this reason, chiefly, tents are pitched and villages} 
built in palm groves ;—and as hogs are turned into 
the woods in acorn time, so children are let loose 
in the palm woods throughout the whole of the 
period of the date harvest to collect their own pro- 
visions, and feed as they list. You may often, as 
you journey along, observe troups of the little! 
gourmands, who, having eaten to repletion, have) 
fallen asleep amid the remains of their meal ; 
while the generous tree of whose bounty they have 
partaken, waves and rustles over their heads, let- 
ting down occasionally glints of sunshine, which, 
glancing over their dingy red caps and many col- 
ored rags, convert them into a curious picture.— 
Late Paper. 
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We neglected to acknowledge, last week, the! 
receipt of $5 from ‘ Jack,” for the use of the| 
Joloured Freedmen. From his note we suppose 
he is a sailor, who wishes to contribute his mite} 
towards the relief of his suffering brethren. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—News from England to the 8th inst. The} 
Danish-German question remained unchanged. The} 
Danish Council of State had resolved to regard any occu- 
pation of Holstein as a declaration of war. The King of 
Denmark issued a proclamation to the people of Holstein 
on the 6th inst. He asserts his claims, and says that it 
is his duty to maintain the integrity of the Danish mon- 
archy, and he is resolved to put down insurrectionary 
movements by armed force. He hopes that Holstein will! 
be contented with the constitutional freedom already | 
granted. The Pope, in reply to the invitation of Napo-! 
leon to take part in the Congress, expressed his convic- | 
tion that the Congress would respect his rights to the 
Pontificial provinces occupied by the new kingdom of 
Italy. The Italian Chamber of Deputies has confirmed 
treaties of commerce and navigation with France. The 
London money*market was active, and rates high, rang- 
ing from 8 to 9 per cent. It was feared that the minimum| 
rate of the Bank of England would be still further ad-| 
vanced. Consols 904 a 903. The Liverpool markets for! 
cotton and breadstuffs were firm. Flour had advanced! 
6d. a bbl., and cotton had declined 1d. a 2d. during the| 
week. On the 3d inst., a violent storm prevailed, which 
caused many disasters, both on sea and land. The 
damage to property had been very great, and the coasts 
of England were strewed with wrecks. At Holyhead 
fifty-four bodies floated into the harbor, and many more 
were seen. 

Unitep States.—The War.—No military operations of 
great importance were reported last week. On the night 
of the 17th, about 800 rebel cavalry made a raid upon 
the Orange and Alexandria Railroad, near Fairfax Sta-| 
tion, Va. They destroyed two bridges, tore up a portion 
of the track, and captured some Federal troops who were 
stationed there. Advices from New Orleans to the 10th, 
state that General Washburne holds the coast of Texas, | 
from the Rio Grande to within one hundred miles of 
Galveston. More troops were about leaving New Orleans 
for Texas, and it was anticipated that Galveston would 
be the next object of attack. Advices from Little Rock, 
Arkansas, to the 5th inst., say, that no fears of any further 
attack of that place by the rebels was then entertained. 
The rebel general McCrea was attacked some time since 
between the Arkansas and White river. He was defeated 
with the loss of several pieces of artillery. Despatches 
of the 18th inst., from Gen. Grant at Chattanooga, do 
not indicate any change in the position of affairs. He 
was in constant communication with Gen. Foster, at| 





mains nearly the same. 
continued bombardment which had destroyed a few 


lent storm. 





Knoxville. Foster has succeeded General: Burnside in 
the command of the forces at and near Knoxville. It ap- 


killed and wounded. 
The Siege of Charleston—The position of affairs re- 
Rebel despatches speak of the 


houses in the city. Some casualties occurred daily at 
Fort Sumter and in Charleston, but they were not very 
numerous. A portion of the obstructions placed by the 
rebels in the harbor, have been washed away by a vio- 
The Richmond papers of the 19tb, contain 
the following telegram from Charleston: “ The lronsides 


and three monitors, while attempting to pass the obstruc- 
tions in the harbor became entangled. 


The lronsides 
will probably have to be abandoned. Two of the moni- 
tors were also badly disabled.” 

Blockade Running.—The running of the blockade into 
Wilmington, N. C., the only port now open, is said to be 
increasing. It is estimated that half a million dollars 
worth of goods have of late arrived there every day. 

West Virginia.—The Legislature of this new State, at 
its recent session, took measures to establish an efficient 
system of free-school instruction like that of Massachu- 
setts and New York. The judiciary system was remodel- 
led, and a code for the government of magistrates and 
constables enacted. 

Virginia.—The Legislature in session at Alexandria, 
has passed a bill to provide for the election of delegates 
by the people to a convention to assemble in that city, 
on the 13th of Seventh month next, to alter and amend 
the State’ constitution so as to abolish slavery ia the 
counties of Accomac, Northampton, Princess Ann, Eliza- 
beth city, and York, including the cities of Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, the President’s proclamation, at the com- 
mencement of this year, having declared the slaves free 
in all other portions of the State. 

Pennsylvania.—The payments at the State Treasury 
during the fiscal year ending on the 30th ult., amounted 
to $4,314,964. There was paid for interest on loans, 
$2,067,748; commissions of the Sinking Fund for the 
redemption of loans, $958,412; common and other 
schools, $335,744; charitable institutions, $119,926; 
expenses of government, $446,456; military expenses, 
$212,057; penitentiaries and houses of refuge, $57,452. 
The unexpended balance remaining in the Treasury on 
the 30th ult., was $2,147,331. The receipts of the State 
Treasury during the year amounted to $4,289,451, not 
including a balance of $2,172,844 on hand Eleventh mo. 


| 30th, 1862. 


Returning to their Allegiance.—During the last week, 
418 deseriers from the rebel army were sent from Wash- 
ington to Philadelphia for the purpose of taking the oath 
of allegiance and beiug liberated. 

The Export of Cotton.—The rebel papers state that the 
export of cotton from the port of Wilmington, N. C., in 
the first three quarters of the current year to have been 
as follows: First quarter, 4216 bales ; Second, 10,720; 
Third, 15,906 bales. The large increase of the last 
quarter is attributed to the taking of Morris Island by 
the Federal forces, since which the port of Charleston 
has been wholly closed, and the blockade runners have 
been compelled to resort to the only port remaining open. 
The entire quantity shipped fron all the region east of 
the Mississippi during the current year is believed to be 
less than 100,000 bales. 

The Rebel Finances.—The annual. report of Memminger, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, estimates the amount re- 


|quired for the expenses of the Confederacy, up to the 


close of 1864, to be fourteen hundred and twenty-seven 
millions of dollars, “ which,” says the Secretary, “ Con- 
gress is formally called upon to provide.” The public 
debt of the Confederacy, at the close of 1864, will, he 
supposes, reach twenty-five hundred millions of dollars. 
The Secretary remarks that the currency, of which 
$700,000,000 is now in circulation, is at least five times 
too large, and says: “If these estimates are to be sup- 
plied by new issues of currency, prices must again in- 
crease, and large additions must be made to the figures 
which represent both currency and estimates. The ques- 
tion is, therefore, put in brief before Congress—reduce 
the existing currency, and provide a supply of means 


|‘from some other source than Treasury notes.’ The con-| . 
|tinuance of the notes as a circulating medium to their 
| present extent involves the ruin of public and private 


credit, and will deprive the government of the means of 
defendiug the lives and property of its citizens. If the 
currency remains in its present expanded state, no mea- 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 279. 

Congress.—In the House of Representatives a resolu. 
tion hus been introduced instructing the Committee on 
Roads and Canals to inquire into the expediency of con. 
necting the Hudsbn and Mississippi with the great lakes 
by constructing and enlarging canals. A motion to lay 
on the table was lost—yeas, 67; nays, 96. Edgerton, of 
Indiana, submitted a preamble and resolutions condemn. 
ing the Presidedt’s action in regard to the States in re. 
bellion, which were laid on the table by a vote of 90 wo 
66. A series of resolutions offered by Smith of Kentucky 
were adopted by the House. They declare fora vigor. 
ous prosecution of the war, and oppose any armistice or 
intervention, or mediation or proposition for peace from 
any quarter duting the continuance of the rebellion, 
Miller, of Pennsylvania, offered resolutions condemnin 
the Administration for its action in relation to the ex. 
change of prisoners. It was rejected in favour of a snb- 
stitute approving of the course pursued by the govern. 
ment in that matter. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 2lst inst. New York.—Premiums for American 
gold, 52 a 53 percent. United States six per cents, 1881, 
110. Superfine State flour, $6.15 a $6.35. Shipping 
Ohio, $7.60 a $7.65. Baltimore, fair to extra, $7.50 4 
$8. Chicago spring wheat, $1.46 a $1.50 ; amber Iowa, 
$1.52 a $1.53; old red western, $1.50 a $1.56; new 
prime, $1.58 a $1.61; white Michigan, $1.81. Barley, 
$1.45. Oats, 91 a 94 cts. Rye, $1.35 a $1.37. Western 
mixed corn, $1.29 a $1.30. Middling cotton, 80a 81 cts, 
Philadelphia,—Superfine flour, $5.75 a $6.50; extra, 
$6.75 a $7. Red wheat, fair to prime, $1.60 a $1.64; 
white Kentucky, $1.90 a $2. Rye, $1.37 a $1.40. Yellow 
corn, new and damp, $1.10; dry, $1.13 a $1.15. Oats, 
86 a 87 cts. Clover seed, $7.50. Timothy, $3. Flax- 
seed, $3.15. The cattle market dull, about 2,450 head 
were offered, and mostly sold at prices ranging from 
$7 to $12. Chiefly between $9 a $11 per 100 lbs. Hogs 
sold at from $7.50 to $9; and sheep at 4} a 5} gross. 
Baltimore.—Flour dull, with a large stock on hand. 
Wheat had a declining tendency. Corn, $1.15. New 
Orleans, on the 10th inst., middlings cotton, 69 a 70 cts, 
Sugar, a fair supply in market, and in excess of the de- 
mand. Sales of fair quality 10} a 104 ets.; prime old 
crop, ll a 12 cts. Prime molasses, 52 a 53. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A young man competent to act as an Assistant Teacher 
in the school is wanted immediately. 

Application may be made to James Emxen, West 
Chester ; Jorn Evans, Springfield ; Josern Scatrercoon, 
413 Spruce street, Philad ; Cuas J. ALLEN, 304 Arch St. 

Twelfth month, 22d, 1863. 

WANTED 

By a youth from the country, seventeen years of age, 
a situation in an Apothecary Store, to learn the busi- 
ness; he has had some months experience in the busi- 
ness. A communication will be attended to immediately. 
Apply at this office. 


WANTED. 
A Male Teacher for Friends School at Medford, N. J. 
Apply to Cuartes Sroxes, Medford, N. J. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superiatendent,—Josuvua H. WoRTHING- 
Ton, M. D. ; 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuarues Eutis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


RECEIPTS. ; 

Received from John Wood, N. Y., $2, vol. 37; from 

Joseph W. Satterthwaite, O., $2.50. to No. 52, vol. 36; 

from George M. Eddy, Mass., $2, vol. 37; from Thomas 
C. Hopkins, Md., $2, vol. 32. : 


Dixp, after a brief illness, on Fourth-day, the 16th of 
Ninth month last, at his residence in Upper Darby, 
Delaware county, Pa., Epwarp Garrert, in the 63 
year of his age, a highly esteemed member and elder of 
Chester Monthly Meeting. 
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